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derived from travelling is, that after having journeyed much, 
all that we desire is, to stop. 

Nevertheless, he adds, after reflecting a moment, every 
human being is entitled to one folly. I will then follow you 
against my own advice. Besides, 

"Malara consilium est qnod mutari non potest," 

(O'est nn mauvais dessin que celui qu'on ne peut changer.) 

And even if I should be a new example to prove that the 
most difficult thing in the world is to be firm in what we 
propose, the number of these examples being already so 
great, what would be the harm ? 

Let us go. 

"The travelled foot, though wearied, still moves on," 
says the proverb. 



The representation of Kama, the god of love, is one of the 
most graceful specimens of Hindoo imagination. Like the 
classical Onpid, he is a smiling boy with bow and arrows. He 
rides upon a gaudy and loqu'acions parrot; his bow is a bent 
sagar-cane, adorned by wreaths of flowers ; its string is formed 
by a row of flying bees, and the arrow is a lily. Thus the Hin- 
doo tries, in a symbolical way, to express the gentleness and 
sweetness, the inconstancy and the stings, of love by one com- 
prehensive image. Kama, the beautiful god, so runs the legend, 
stood once on the banks of the Ganges ; and, admiring his own 
charms in the mirror of the river, he exclaimed, "A single 
glance shows clearly that neither gods nor men can resist me ;" 
and, in his mind, be passed all the gods in review who had 
already been subdued by him ; but he did not undertake to 
count the innumerable multitude of his slaves among mankind, 
for they are coming and going like the flowers' of spring. For- 
getful -of all around him, be was suddenly roused from the 
admiration of his own beauty by Reva — his faithful wife, the 
goddess of delight — telling him to awake and to flee, for Siva is 
approaching, the three-eyed god of .destruction. But Kama 
replied, " Should none of my arrows be fit for the fierce god ? 
See, Reva, that eveu the destroyer of worlds cannot escape 
love;" and he shot his strongest arrow straight into the bosom 
of Siva. The destroyer, feeling suddenly the pangs of love, 
looked around, and wrathful for his wound, bent a look like 
lightning from his eye, upon the bold archer who had hit him ; 
and so powerful was the glance, that Kama's body at once 
burned to ashes. The unhappy Reva collected the remains of 
her beloved husband, and washing them in her tears, and in 
the sacred waters of the Ganges, hid them in ber bosom ; but 
suddenly she was comforted, for she felt that Kama had re- 
vived in her very heart. From that time the god of love is 
called Antmga, that is to say, the iodyleas, because he has no 
body, though he lives; and BriUaya^ or the sleeper in the 
heart, because be sleeps in the heart of Reva. But the goddess 
of delight, bearing the god in her bosom, became ill, and could 
not be healed ; for Kama consumed her from within. She died 
at last; and from that time mortals bear love in their hearts, 
not with delight, but with sorrow. As long as they bear love 
within their bosom, it is a pang; and when be steps forth, it is 
bnt a shadow. Such is the Hindoo myth of Love's Death. — 
National Magazine (Eng.) 



GLIMPSES OF MUNICH, 

'AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 1 
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Our artist grows weary of the beautiful and poetical 
Munich decoration, the endless arabesques and flowers, 
and cupida in fresco, which make the ceilings in the Royal 
Library "like embossed paper boxes or patterns for a 
" shawl." Even the. poorest houses in Munich have some- 
thing of this color and design about them. In the best 
houses they are planned and executed by such men as 
Kaulbach and Neureuther: on the front of Kaulbach's 
house are two medallions, the ground an intensely brilliant 
ultra-marine, and each containing, in relief of pale buff, a 
beautiful figure of a youth, holding by the mane a prancing 
and snorting horse; above each youth is a star. 

The book is fnll of lively description, which we cannot 
quote, — pictures of life in the streets and squares, 
the gardens and homes of Munich, with humorous kindly 
sketches of character and manners. It shows us also an 
endless variety of festivals, ceremonies, and celebrations. 
Life in the little German cities would seem to be one long 
holiday. We can give little more than a list of these 
gaieties. She sees first a religious procession. 

11 The morning was gloriously bright, the sky as cloudless 
and blue as an Italian sky ; the streets through which the pro- 
cession passed were strewn with grass and flowers^ whole forests 
of birch-trees seemed to have been cut down to decorate the 
houses ; they were arranged side by side against the walls, so 
that the procession seemed to pass through tbe vista of a green 
wood. Banners, tapestry, garlands, floated from the windows 
of the bouses, which were often converted into shrines with 
burniDg tapers, golden crucifixes, pictures, and flowers. The air 
was filled with the sound of hymns and the pealing of bells ; 
altars were erected at the corners of the streets, at the foun- 
tains, and before the churches. Through the gay street wound 
the long train ; priests in their gorgeous robes, scarlet, white, and 
gold, under gorgeous canopies; Franciscan monks in their . 
grave-colore'd garbs ; Sisters of Mercy ; various brotherhoods in 
quaint picturesque attire, all with gay floating banners and 
silver crucifixes. Then came young girls with wreaths of 
myrtle on their heads, with lilies and palm-branches in their 
bands, or bearing books, tapers, or rosaries ; then troops and 
and troops of little children, all in white, and their heads 
crowned with flowers, and all raising their pure youthful voices 
in hymns of praise I It was very beautiful. My soul seemed 
calm and exalted. And, at a window opposite to where I was, 
sate an old, old woman, watching all with the deepest devotion. 
I shall not soon forget her face." 

We go with her to the October Tolks-fest, on which 
occasion the uncovering of the great Bavaria statue takes 
place. The statue is thus described : 

" Of its situation I have already spoken ; I have mentioned 
how this work of Art, stupendous in its Titanic proportions, 
and awful in its calm majestic beauty, the result of ten years* 
incessant anxiety, stands on a broad meadow to the west of 
Munich — a portion of the great plain that stretches away to the . 
Alps. It reBts on the edge of what at first appears to he an 
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artificial terrace, bat is Id fact a large step, where the plain 
suddenly descends into that lower plain on which stands the 
city of Munich. The figure of this colossal Virgin of the old Ger- 
man world, with her majestic lion by her side, is fifty-four feet 
high, and is placed upon a granite pedestal of thirty feet in 
height, so that the beautiful temple of Buhmeshalle, or Hall of 
Fame, erecting behind, seems dwarfed into Btrange human insig- 
nificance. 

" This figure, typifying the spirit of recognition and reward 
of all excellence and achievement whatsoever, stands with up- 
raised wreath, as if ready to crown any Bavarian who may he 
worthy to enter her temple of fame. It was a grand idea of 
King Ludwig, this of placing the Genius of Beward on the 
spot consecrated to the people and their annual meeting. It is 
in this meadow, as we have seen — the Theresa Meadow, as it 
is called — that the October Volka-feat is held ; and that the 
king distributes prizes to the peasants. Henceforward all suc- 
cessful accomplishments will be crowned in the presence of the 
impersonated Bavaria — the more popular achievements alluded 
to as well as those of the poet, painter, musician, and philo- 
sopher. 

" As I have already said, through the interior of this bronze 
tower-like figure ascends a winding staircase, leading to a cham- 
ber in the head. This chamber is large enough to contain 
twenty-eigbt persons. But beyond the poetry of mere size — 
beyond that which arises from its connecting our thoughts at 
once with the sublime works of antiquity, and with history and 
romance of modern date from the fact of its being cast out of 
Turkish cannon sunk in the battle of Navarino, brought up 
by Greek divers — there is a yet deeper poetry in the work. 
This arises from reflecting on the ten years of toil— stupendous 
toil — mental and bodily, of its creators — the difficulties over- 
come by patient industry — the dangers endured with unflinch- 
ing courage — and the melancholy truth that the final accom- 
plishment of the mighty work is unwitnessed by the two men 
whose very lives seemed bound up in its success— Schwan- 
thaler the sculptor, and his friend Lazarini, his'* right hand,' as 
he called him, who modelled the colossal figure under his 
direction." 

We pass to an account of the perilous casting of the 
bust: 

" Stiglmayer, the originator and director of the Bronze 
Foundry, died in 1844, just before the casting of the Bavaria 
began. His nephew, Ferdinand Miller, full of youth, energy, 
patience, and experience, was ready to succeed him. The cast- 
ings took place at five different times — commencing with the 
head. This was cast in 1844. In casting the bust of the 
figure — the largest portion — the greatest difficulty had to be 
encountered. It was necessary to melt for the purpose twenty 
tons of bronze — five tons more than had ever before been 
melted in the furnace. As this immense mass of metal slowly 
began to fuse, it began also to cake — thus threatening to destroy 
not only the casting, bnt the whole furnace, with untold dan- 
ger to life and limb. Six men had, in spite of the oppressive 
heat and the ever-increasing glow of the furnace, to take it by 
turns night and day incessantly to stir, with long iron bars, the 
molten mass, lest it should adhere to the furnace walls, and so 
bring annihilation on all. On the evening of the fifth day of 
anxiety, when Ferdinand Miller for the first time sought a short 
repose in his chair, he was suddenly aroused by his faithful and 
anxious fellow- watcher, his wife, with the cry of ' Ferdinand, 



awake 1 the foundry is on fire I' It was so. The ever-increasing 
heat of those five days and four nights had caused fire to burst 
forth among the rafters. To have attempted to extinguished the 
fire by water, with this molten mass below, would have caused 
the immediate destruction of the place. All that could be done 
was, by means of wetted cloths to keep down the fire. This 
was tried, and the melting went on as before. Amid such dan- 
ger did the casting of the bust take place abont midnight on 
the 11th of October, 1845. ' Success!' was shouted forth; a 
load of anxiety of many kinds fell from every breast — and all 
then hastened to the complete extinguishing of the fire. 

" "Various have been the ceremonies connected with the cast- 
ing of the Bavaria. "When the head was first raised ont of the 
pit in which it had been cast, King Ludwig, and a number of 
distinguished persons being present, a festival was held, in 
which garlands, music, and illuminations played a conspiouona 
' part. On August 7th, 1848, when the figure was complete- 
all the separate portions, except the head having already been 
removed to the Theresa Meadow ' on a carriage constructed 
expressly for the purpose — the head was conveyed thither 
with every mark of festal rejoicing. On the following, day the 
bell of the little church of Neuhaosen tolled — and Ferdinand 
Miller, the noble and courageous * master,* accompanied by the 
workmen of the foundry, went to return thanks for the accom- 
plishment of their arduous work. They had oommenced their 
labor with prayer four years ago in that little church, and now 
they offered up thanksgiving, that their task was not only 
achieved, but achieved without loss of life or limb to a single 
member of their band. Bnt Schwanthaler and Lazarini— 
where were theyf" 

In the Tolks-fest a cattle show and competition for agri- 
cultural prizes, is combined with shooting-matches, races, 
and " Olympic games " of wrestling and gymnastic exer- 
cises. 

Now comes the festival procession. 

14 It is scarcely nine o'clock ; yet the square is all alive with 
an expectant crowd. Every one is dressed in their best. The 
rows of white, palely-tinted houses ronnd the square are gay 
with clustered heads at every window. The garden of the 
English Coffee-house, and the Cafe itself is all astir. From be- 
neath the archway of the Oarls-Thor streams an increasing 
crowd. Citizens, peasants, officers, soldiers, artists — a motley 
mnltitnde. Above the roofs of the near houses rise church 
steeples into the sunny air. 

44 But, behold 1 what strange thing is this approaching ! 
Higher it seems to tower than the distant church steeples. 
It is the Bavaria's spinning-wheel ; and that is the distaff I On 
it moves, amid the wonder and merriment of the crowd. 
Gendarmes ride before to- clear the way. The spinning-wheel 
is placed upon a low car drawn by six horses. The horses and 
car, as well as the spinning-wheel, are wreathed with moss and 
flowers. 

44 Scarcely has your astonishment over the spinning-wheel 
subsided, when lo I a ■ merry mass of leaves and flowers 
approaches. This is the festal car of the innkeepers. Beneath 
the odorous bower, formed of oak and fir-branches, sits a jovial 
company. Above their heads sway game of all descriptions, 
birds and beasts, suspended from the centre of the leafy tent. 
The tables are spread with the most tempting viands — delicious 
pies and pasties, a boar's head, roasted fowls, pheasants and 
partridges E And glasses and tankards are heaped up in artistic 
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array among leaves and flowers ; and the prettiest of Munich's 
Kellnerinneny in their gold and silver swallow-tailed head- 
dresses, and with their gay-colored boddices laced np in front 
with silver chains, wait npon the jolly guests, and smile upon 
the assembled crowd, and joke and laugh. And garlanded 
horses, plump and sleek, slowly draw along the little inn 1 And 
now, yon look around, and feel as though witnessing some 
poetical, yet withal most solemn, pantomime 1 Here stands 
the beautiful little Vorstadt An Ohurch 1 It has been drawn 
along upon a beautifully painted car— or iUwminaUd car, 
one might rather say. Its sides are covered with graceful 
Gothic tracery, amid which, here and there, upon a shield of 
azure, shines forth a lovely white lily ; and entwining with 
the tracery round the car runs a scroll, on which,in quaint 
black-letter, you read the words — 4 The grateful Yorstadt An 
to the illustrious founder of her Ohurch, beloved King Lndwig I.' 
The horses are richly caparisoned, their trappings bearing a 
white lily embroidered on a deep blue ground, 

" And now another apparition startles you. A colossal sword, 
as if from the Oastle of Otranto, is grasped and' upheld by a 
colossal gauntlet of steel. A wreath of simple peaceful moss 
winds round the cross-like hilt and blade. The car is a mossy 
bank. An anvil and hammer, with various other tools belong- 
ing to a forge, show among the fresh green. Swords of every 
size and form, daggers and knives, from the bayonet to the 
minutest, are symmetrically arranged in a fan-like form, on a 
mossy ground, on either side of the car. This is the sword- 
makers' and cutlers' festal car. 

" Olose follows a monstrous gilt lion, holding in his mouth a 
colossal key. He comes from the locksmiths. The carpenters 
have sent an idealized carpenter's shop: the masons a car bear- 
ing a garlanded church tower : the decorators and gilders a 
luxurious pavilion glittering with gold. Beneath that golden 
canopy, and shaded by those heavy curtains of Tyrian purple, 
you expect a vision of an enchanted sleeping beauty awaking at 
the kiss of the brave, handsome Fairy Prince — that Prince so 
long awaited by the sleeper. But the curtains shade no Prince 
or beauty : it is a marble bust of Xing Ludwig which gleams 
forth from their crimson gloom. 

" The very butchers have idealized their trade. Their car is 
drawn along by four stout oxen — two black, two tawny brown ; 
their stnrdy foreheads decked with flowers. A very pyramid 
of goodly brown tongues, hams, and sausages, tastefully arranged 
and decorated with gay ribbons and flowers and foliage, rises 
in the centre. The entire car is a bed of flowers and moss, 
amidst which, at eaoh corner, nestles a child, fantastically 
arrayed in scarlet and white, and holding by a cord an innocent 
white lamb, which gazes around with large, gentle, dark eyes. 
The spokes of the wheels are covered with brilliant flowers. A 
troop of gay yonng bntchers follows, #at tired in white jackets 
and trousers, with jaunty blue caps on their heads, and bearing 
hatchets npon their shoulders. 

"Each oar is attended by its band of apprentices, masters, 
and journeymen, attired in the idealized costnme of their trade. 
The weavers following their car, brilliant with its drapery, 
are attired in an Albert-Durer costume. 

" One of the loveliest cars is that sent from the Porcelain 
"Works. Here the most graceful vases and ewers — many of 
terra-cotta — are grouped with exquisite feeling; flowers gar- 
land them in thick and brilliant festoons, hanging over their 
round, smooth sides, passing gracefully through their handles, 
linking them all together in one flowery chain. And bright 



China-asters make brilliant necklaces ronnd the slender neoks 
of tall ewers or crown majestic vases as with a diadem of rain- 
bow-tinted stars. And amidst all sits a little brown Italian 
child, of some seven years old, gazing out at you with large, 
melancholy, dark eyes, from beneath his scarlet /ez, brilliant aa 
a gorgeous cactus-flower. 

" And here is the car of the Munich Artists 1 Beneath a canopy 
of delicate foliage and flowers, upborne at the four corners of 
the car by plaster lions, stands the statue of King Ludwig, 
brought from the studio of Schwanthaler. The sun casts an 
especial glory upon the marble brow, as the majestic figure, in 
its regal robes, moves slowly through the multitude. Below the 
Btatue of the king, seated at his feet, are two female figures — 
one typical of Sculpture, and bearing a model of the Bavaria in 
her hand; the other of Painting, with her emblematic palette 
and brushes. These figures on nearer inspection we find, 
though themselves of plaster, are draped with canvas stiffened 
as sculptors are in the habit of arranging draperies for study. 
The effect is excellent I The attendants of the car, workmen 
from the Bronze Foundry, form an artistic escort, being dressed 
in short, loose, and very full, blue velvet paletots, falling over 
tightly-fitting white hose. Their heads are crowned with blue 
velvet caps of medieval cut, and they carry in their hands gay 
pennons, which display armorial bearings of scarlet and silver, 
orange and black, or crimson and gold. 

" And then the gardeners 1 Their cars, indeed, must not be for- 
gotten, or unchronicled. "Whoever, before this day, was willing 
to believe that cabbages, turnips, carrots, and beet-roots, might be 
so arranged as to form a pyramid lovely as if built of delicately 
tinted shells ? The florists* and fruiterers' cars are perfect 
dreams of flowers and fruits. Regiments of gardeners and gar- 
'deneresses attend them, attired in the conventional stage cos- 
tume of gardeners, and bearing in their hands rakes and hoes. 
Children and young girls bear fruit and flowers in picturesqne 
baskets upon their shoulders ; and in the very centre of the 
gardeners' train come on two stout 'young fellows, bearing be- 
tween them, supported on a pole, an enormous bnnoh of grapes, 
as if returning from the * Promised Land.' 

" But I will not attempt to particularize the wonders 
assembled in the Bolt Platz. Suffice it to know that three- 
and-twenty cars appeared, each followed and preceded by its 
picturesque attendants ; to say nothing of quaintly-attired 
bands of musicians mounted on horseback ; each one connected 
with the procession woaring a spray or garland of oak. 

" On our way to the Theresien "Wiese we encountered another 
marvel travelling towards the place of rendezvous: it was the 
brewers' car, bearing aloft its huge Pokal or drinking-cup. In 
size the drinking-cup resembled a steam-engine chimney: it 
was of that quaint, beautiful, half-gothic, half-rustic character, 
familiar to us in Neureuther's designs. In Gothic niches, 
around the rim, stood quaint emblematic figures — the graceful 
hop, with its clusters of fruit, employed as ornament; little 
beer-barrels encircled the stem of the cup, forming a quaint 
moulding ; and the lid was surmounted by an emblematic figure, 
gilt: snoh a jovial crew, too, as attended this PoJcalf Six 
sleek, heavy brewers' horses slowly drew along the car, which 
was wreathed with sprays of hop. Men in a mediaeval costume 
of black and yellow were mounted on every second horse, trum- 
peting vigorously. Men in scarlet waistcoats tightly buckled 
round their Waists, and with brilliantly white shirt-sleeves, and 
green velvet caps of the Glengary form, marched along two or 
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three abreast, bearing their various implements of brewing, 
garlanded with hop ; two men bore aloft a huge malt-measure 
Sited with nodding oats and barley. Bat their countenances 
were the most jovial and bacchanalian part of the show; their 
eyes were full of merry laughter, their faces glowed again with 
glee ; — it was a procession to drive a tee-totaller fairly dis- 
tracted. - 

"And thus gradually all Munich proceeded, with banners, 
music, and a vast rejoicing, towards the Theresa Meadow. The 
streets and suburban lanes were swarming with the multitudes 
awaiting the wonderful procession. As we emerged on the 
plain, we saw that already t->e earthen steps and terraces were 
black with an assembled multitude, whilst streams of pedestrians 
and streams of carriages poured across the meadow. All pre- 
vious points of attraction were now centred in the spot fronting 
the Bavaria, where a second royal tent had been erected — 
different entirely from the white and blue umbrella of my 
former description, and more like a canopy supported on four 
slight pillars. Long ropes, stretching down from the wooden 
screen whioh concealed the Bavaria, were firmly fastened into 
the green turf. 

" About twelve o'clock, after King Ludwig, accompanied by 
his Queen and King Otho, had arrived, and when the whole 
plain, from the neighborhood of the Bavaria to the very city 
itself, was gay with carriages and an untold moving multitude 
on foot, the fantastic procession, consisting of all the trades' 
offerings, gradually approached to the sound of music and amid 
the shoutings of the people, passing before the king and present- 
ing their gifts. Having witnessed the arrival of the first portion 
of the procession in front of the royal canopy, we took our station 
on the sloping bank a little to the right of the Bavaria, and nearly 
opposite the royal party, to gaze upon the wondrous crowd 
of human faces turned towards the pavilion, and towards the 
■ quaint forms slowly advancing through the multitude like 
grotesques ships steering their course amid a human ocean — 
fluttering banners on long -staves telling as sails and masts. 
Beyond this rolling sea lay a broad stretch of green plain ; then 
the city, with its towers and pinnacles rising into the clear blue 
sky ; and, far off, the solemn mountain chain. 

" "When the whole procession had passed, the horses were 
unharnessed and the strange cars were grouped upon the 
meadow. A troop of singers ascended the mound, and passed 
behind the wooden screen, or rather screens, which concealed 
as yet the motive spirit of this living scene. -The important 
event of the day was at hand 1 A hush fell on the expectant mul- 
titude — the hush of intense expectation. Suddenly swelled forth 
the notes of the overture composed expressly for the occasion. 
Then came another pause. An. arm was raised in signal ; and 
through the great Bilence was heard the distant sound of the 
saw and hammer at work, severing the timbers of the con- 
demned screen. The thrill of expectation grew more intense. 
A rope was loosened by a small human figure, far up aloft — 
the screen fell with a huge sound which the roar of the cannon 
repeated, and the shout of the multitude prolonged — and the 
mighty Bavaria stood revealed; — awful and beautiful — of a 
pale, tawny gold color — the sunlight catching on her sublime 
brow, on her rounded shoulder, on her strong large arm, which 
pressed to her side a laurel-wreathed sword. It caught on the 
sword-hilt, and burned and glittered like a star — a beacon far 
away. Then fell the lower screens; and bands of singers, 
with banners displayed, swarmed on either side the pedestal, 
and broke forth into one mighty song of triumph. In pre- 



sence of that marvellous colossal Virgin their voices Bounded 
strangely small and human. 

" After the song came an oration by the painter Teichlein. 
He looked a mere black dot standing at the foot of the statue, 
and his voice sounded like the voice of some booming insect. 
Three cheers for King Ludwig succeeded : and in a few minutes 
the long gay train of royal carriages was seen, amid the shouts 
of the crowd, rapidly returning towards Munich. 



THE T SQUARES. 

MB. GRAY, THE GENTLEMAN Off TASTE. 

Love's the first net which spreads its deadly mesh, 
Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, Glory glue 

The glittering lime-twigs of our latter day?, 

Where atill we flutter on for pence or praise. — Byaos. 

" The popular notion that it is much more diffioult to make 
money than to spend it," continued the Linden T Square, " is, 
like other popular notions of the day, a great fallacy. It is true 
'that money can be squandered with great facility; it is also 
true, that to ecern it, that is to acquire it by rendering an equi- 
valent in services to the community, ia no easy matter ; but to 
accumulate a pile without giving to society value received is as 
easy as it is difficult to spend the pile so acquired in the enjoy- 
ment of comfort, repose, and happiness." 

" This, permit me to suggest," replied the Steel T Square, 
" smacks very strongly of German philosophy, and does not at 
all agree with my praotical views of matters and things. I 
firmly believe — notwithstanding your learned opinion — that 
money will buy anything and everything which the heart 
desires, so long as you have enough to pay the market price of 
the article, or virtuous quality wanted." 

" At some future day, when your education shall be further 
developed, and you Bhall have gained real practical experience, 
it will be more becoming in you to sneer'at sound theories. I 
will then take the trouble to point out to you the untenable 
points of your position.^ For the present lam content to sug- 
gest that money will buy nothing unless it is in the hands of s 
skillful purohaser. I am going to put- you' a case for illustra- 
tion. How many essay to buy a horse, and exchange $500 or - 
$1000 for what proves to be no better than a eawbuck, whioh 
buck might have been purchased for fifty cents." 

" In such a case," suggested the Steel Square, boldly, " it be- 
comes the duty of a gentleman to employ an honest jockey to 
, purchase a borse for him, which he can easily do by paying him 
a fair compensation for his services." 

" Tour ignorance, my dear fellow," proudly remonstrated the 
Linden Square, " is only equalled by your impudence, and is, in 
all respects, the very type of this practical age. I desire to 
instruct you, and if I am*to do so successfully, you must not 
interrupt me with foolish remarks, but allow me to proceed to 
the end of my story, when I hope you will find yourself a bet- 
ter and wiser T Square, and, what would be a wonderful benefit 
to you, a less practical one. The ma"n who employs an honest 
jockey to buy a horse, and who succeeds in so doing, has 
acquired more knowledge of human nature and horse-flesh than 
falls to the lot of ninety-nine out of one hundred of ordinary 
sporting mortals. In the first place, he learns enough of horses 
and horse-dealers to know that he oannot trust to his own jndg- ' 
ment; your regular ignoramus thinks he knows all about a 
horse, and besides that, that he is too shrewd to be cheated in a 



